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This essay is based on a lecture which I have given several times in 
the past few years. It does not pretend to be a systematic treatment 
of the subject, but is designed simply to meet the pressing demand 
for a brief and easily accessible exposition of the Marxist attitude to 
religion with special reference to its primitive origins and historical 
development. 

My thanks are due to R. H. Hilton and R. F. Willetts for help in 
preparing it for publication. 


Georgb Thomson. 



1. INTRODUCTION 


In this country, as in most industrialised countries, organised religion 
is on the decline. But many people who do not go to church still 
believe in God. It fortifies them against the ^security and apparent 
futility of life as they know it. It helps them to preserve their faith 
in those human values—peace and goodwill, love of your neighbour, 
service to the community—which, however loudly they may be pro¬ 
claimed in words, are, in the actual practice of capitalist society, 
trampled underfoot. ‘ We are men made in Christ’s likeness, yet we 
are treated like beasts.’ That was the cry of the English peasants who 
revolted against feudal oppression in 1381. It has been re-echoed many 
times in English history—by the Levellers, Diggers, and Luddites— 
and it voices a spirit which is still alive to-day. It is a protest, in 
religious form, against social injustice. 

But those peasants were crushed. So were the Levellers, Diggers, and 
Luddites. And they were crushed in the name of religion. The 
dignitaries of the Church conferred on judge, jailer, and hangman 
their official benediction. Religion has always been a weapon of the 
ruling class. On the one hand, it is used to preach the inviolability 
of the established social order: ‘ Grant that we may serve Thee with 
one accord, in duty and loyalty to the King, in obedience to the laws 
of the land, and in brotherly love towards each other.’ On the other 
hand, it is used to console those that travail and are heavy-laden, with 
the hope of everlasting happiness in a life to come: ‘ Fail not to 
remember and comfort one another with these words, that in heaven 
ye have a more enduring substance.’ Used in this way, it serves to 
palliate social injustice. That is what Marx meant when he described 
it as ‘ the opium of the people.’ His meaning has been wilfully mis¬ 
represented by quoting the phrase out of its context, which is as follows: 

Religious misery is, on the one hand, the expression of actual 
misery, and, on the other, a protest against actual misery. Religion 
is the sigh of the oppressed creature, the kindliness of a heartless 
world, the spirit of unspiritual conditions. It is the people’s 
opium. 

At the present day, the Catholic hierarchy is committed to the 
doctrine that private property rests on natural right and divine law: 
and accordingly it has consistently supported fascism—the most 
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brutal tyranny the world has ever known—against socialism and 
communism. The Anglican hierarchy has recently joined with the 
Catholic in giving divine sanction to the anti-communist campaign of 
the Anglo-American monopoly capitalists, who are preparing for war 
against the Soviet Union. There are, of course, many devout Christians, 
both Catholic and Protestant, who reject this betrayal of Christ’s 
teaching; but that is the policy of their accredited leaders. These 
ecclesiastics, faithful to their real masters, are using all the resources of 
pulpit, Press and radio to persuade their flocks that communism is 
Anti-Christ. But, if communism is Anti-Christ, Christ is capitalism. 
Their anti-communist propaganda exposes the real function of religion, 
as they use it, which is to protect the privileges of the ruling class. 

The truth is, there are two Christs—the Christ of the workers, who 
worship him as a symbol of their own sufferings and their hopes of 
emancipation, and the Christ of the ruling class, which uses him as a 
means of reconciling the workers to economic exploitation and social 
and spiritual degradation. 

These two trends—the progressive and the reactionary—are always 
present in every religious movement. In our relations with our 
Christian fellow workers our task is to identify the progressive trend 
and help it forward. It is for us to show them that their ideals (in 
which we believe as firmly as they do) of peace and goodwill, love of 
your neighbour, and service to the community, can only be attained 
through active struggle—the organised struggle of the working class, 
leading to a transformation of the social order. 
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2. RELIGION AND SCIENCE 


A religion may be defined as a system of practices and beliefs resting 
on the assumption that the world is subject to the control of a super¬ 
natural force or agency, which can be influenced by prayer or sacrifice 
and is apprehended by faith as opposed to knowledge. Science is a 
system of practices and beliefs resting on the assumption that the world 
is a material process governed by natural laws, which man is able to 
control in proportion as he understands them. Where the eye of faith 
sees an act of God, scientific analysis reveals a process which is explic¬ 
able, directly or indirectly, in terms of matter. Religion says that man 
was created in God’s image, but a scientific examination of the history 
of religion shows that God was created in man’s image. It cannot be 
said that one religion is truer than another. They all rest on false 
assumptions. If they contain elements of truth, that is because the 
truth has been forced on them by science. Science is genuine know¬ 
ledge, proved in practice, never complete, but always growing. And, 
as science grows, religion decays. For knowledge brings power, and, 
as man increases his power over his environment and himself, he 
outgrows the need for faith in God, which is a reflection of his ignor¬ 
ance and weakness. 

It is true that many bourgeois scientists are religious, and some of 
them have tried to reconcile the two points of view by arbitrarily 
restricting the scope of science. This is a failing of bourgeois scientists 
which has grown on them with the decline of the bourgeoisie. It 
springs from the fact that the capitalist class is unable to understand 
or control the development of the capitalist system. The historical 
sciences, in the hands of the bourgeoisie, have lagged behind the 
natural sciences. Indeed, many bourgeois historians deny that history 
is a science at all. The reason is plain. A scientific view of history 
points to the impending collapse of the capitalist system, and that is a 
truth which they cannot face. Similarly in the natural sciences, as it 
becomes plain that capitalism is now obstructing their development, 
there is a growing tendency among bourgeois thinkers to circumscribe 
or abandon their scientific outlook and seek refuge in philosophical 
idealism or mysticism. 

Meanwhile, with the growth of the working class, the true principles 
of science have been reformulated in Marxism, which draws its 
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inspiration from that class. Besides taking over and developing the 
bourgeois achievements in the natural sciences, Marxism extends the 
scientific method to the study of society. By analysing the origin and 
development of the capitalist system Marx was able to show that this 
system was destined to evolve, through socialism, into communism. 
In Marxism man has created an instrument which will enable him, 
in an ever-increasing degree, to shape his own future—to plan his 
social relations in such a way as to give full scope, free of all res¬ 
trictions, to the development of the human personality. 
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3. THE CLASS STRUGGLE 

The evolution of human society has gone far enough for us to identify 
three main stages, corresponding to successive advances in the mode of 
production: pre-class society, class society, and the classless society 
of the future. 

In pre-class society, or primitive communism, the level of production 
was so low that the maximum effort of the whole community was 
absorbed in maintaining it at the minimum level of subsistence. There 
was no surplus. It was impossible for one man to live on the labour of 
another. There were no economic inequalities, and no social 
inequalities except the prestige earned by individual merit. 

When the technique of production had advanced far enough to 
leave a surplus over and above the immediate needs of the com¬ 
munity, it became possible for different groups to specialise in different 
crafts, while the rest of the community supplied them with food. Such 
divisions of labour, as they are called, led to further improvements in 
technique, until eventually there emerged a new division of labour— 
qualitatively new—a division between the actual producers and the 
organisers of production. The organisers of production were the chiefs 
or priests, the pioneers of such sciences as astronomy and mathe¬ 
matics, which were necessary for the development of agriculture. 
The nature of their work was such as to place them in a position of 
authority, and in time these custodians of the means of production 
converted themselves into owners. The community was divided into 
a working class and a ruling class. 

So we see that class society was brought into being by advances in 
the mode of production. The same is true of the successive phases of 
class society. Capitalism, in particular, has raised the productivity of 
labour to a level so high that the division of society into classes has 
now become an obstacle to the further development of the productive 
forces. Hence our modem paradox of poverty in the midst of plenty. 
In striving to maintain the rate of profit, the capitalist class, which is 
controlled by a few hundred big monopolists, is compelled to reduce 
wages, with the result that the workers, who form the overwhelming 
majority of the earth’s inhabitants, are unable to buy the goods they 
produce. To this conflict there is only one solution—the socialist 
revolution. Having destroyed the capitalist state, the workers must 
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create a new form of state power which will enable them to take over 
the means of production and thus abolish the system of private profit 
When that has been done, the result is, as we know from the history 
of the Soviet Union, that production increases, uninterrupted by 
slumps, and at the same time, thanks to a fully planned economy, 
there is a continual rise in the people’s standard of living. The conflict 
is resolved by abolishing the exploitation of man by man, and so the 
necessary conditions are created for the new communism, the classless 
society of the future. 

We communists are accused of fomenting class hatred. It is true 
that we hate all forms of exploitation, oppression, and material and 
spiritual degradation, such as are the common lot of the vast majority 
of the people under capitalism. We hate them because they are evil, 
and we know that it is only when the workers have been aroused to 
fight and overthrow their oppressors that the class struggle can be 
brought to an end. To preach ‘ brotherly love ’ between the robber 
and the robbed is not charity but hypocrisy. In the words of Gerard 
Winstanley, the Diggers’ leader, who raised the banner of com¬ 
munism on St. George’s Hill in Surrey three hundred years ago: 

Property divides the whole world into parties and is the cause 
of all wars and bloodshed and contention everywhere . . . 
When the earth becomes a common treasury again, as it must, 
then this enmity in all lands will cease. 
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4. THE ORIGIN OF RELIGION 


The life of savages—pre-class society—is dominated by the struggle 
against nature, which they are only just beginning to understand and 
control. Their productive forces are undeveloped, their technique is 
poor. But of course they are not themselves conscious of this. The 
deficiencies in technique are supplemented in their minds by magic. 
Magic is an illusory technique, through which they endeavour to 
control nature by an arbitrary act of will. 

In class society nature is brought increasingly within man’s under¬ 
standing and control, but the community is now divided against itself. 
The technique of magic is developed by the ruling class as a means of 
consolidating their privileges by investing them with supernatural 
sanctions. In this way the working class, being ignorant of the true 
causes of its subjection, is reconciled to its lot. This is the genesis of 
religion. Religion is an outgrowth of magic which emerges with the 
class struggle. It is an inverted image of social reality. Just as magic 
expresses primitive man’s weakness in the face of nature, so religion 
expresses civilised man’s weakness in the face of society. 

Religion is characterised by belief in God and the practice of prayer 
or sacrifice. The lowest savages known to us have no gods and know 
nothing of prayer or sacrifice. Similarly, wherever we can penetrate 
the prehistory of civilised peoples, we reach a level at which again 
there are no gods, no prayer or sacrifice. What we find at this level is 
magic. 

Magic rests on the principle that by creating the illusion that you 
control reality you can actually control it. In its initial stages it is 
simply mimetic. You want rain, so you perform a dance in which you 
mimic the gathering clouds, the thunderclap, and the falling shower. 
You enact in fantasy the fulfilment of the desired reality. In its later 
stages the mimetic act may be accompanied by a command, an im¬ 
perative ‘ Rain! ’ But it is a command, not a request. This principle 
of collective compulsion corresponds to a stage of society at which 
the community is still an undivided whole, supreme over each and all 
of its members, presenting a weak but united front against the hostile 
world of nature. 

Science, like religion, grew out of magic. But, whereas religion 
developed the negative side of magic, expressing man’s impotence in 
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face of the unknown, science developed its positive side, expressing 
his power over the known. In the human consciousness, however, 
they were for a long time inseparable. The earliest scientists were 
priests, whose scientific knowledge was steeped in magical ideas, and 
their predecessors, the first chiefs, derived their authority from their 
control of magic, especially rainmaking magic. As rainmaker, the 
chief had in his hands the welfare of his whole people, who accordingly 
worshipped him. At first chief and god were identical, but later the 
chief came to be regarded as the god incarnate or as his earthly repre¬ 
sentative. The god was then invested with all the attributes traditionally 
ascribed to the chief and worshipped with ceremonies modelled on 
the service of the chief. Just as the chief was approached with petitions 
and honoured with special shares of food, so the god was attended 
with prayer and sacrifice. The idea of God arose as a projection of the 
chieftaincy. But in the human consciousness this relationship was 
inverted. The chief appeared to draw his power from God and his 
word was accepted as the will of God. The reality was reinforced by 
the idea which had grown out of it. 

The decisive step in the advance from savagery to civilisation was 
the discovery of agriculture, which made it possible for man to 
abandon the nomadic life of the hunter or the pastoralist and settle 
permanently in villages and towns. By comparison with hunting and 
stockbreeding, agriculture is a very difficult technique, and accordingly 
it was accompanied by an elaboration of magical rites directed towards 
the fertilisation of the soil. In its earlier stages it was the special 
province of women. The men hunted and watched the flocks, the 
women tilled the soil. Hence, the ritual for fertilising the soil was 
modelled on the ritual for reproducing the human species, that is, the 
ritual of childbirth. The social status of the women corresponded 
to the importance of their part in economic life. The community was 
ruled by female chiefs, whose sexual life was treated as a ceremonial 
cycle of mimetic magic. The queen had to conceive in order that the 
earth might become fruitful. The male chief was merely the medium 
through v i ich the queen was fertilised. 

This gives us the characteristic structure of the ancient matriarchal 
religions of the Near East—the worship of a mother goddess, attended 
by a subordinate male partner, her son or her consort or both, and 
served by a mystic ritual based on fertility magic. In course of time, 
however, the status of women declined, largely through the develop¬ 
ment of warfare, which was a man’s occupation and led to the accumu¬ 
lation of acquired wealth in the men’s hands. The result was that in 
religion the divine son grew in stature, while the mother withdrew 
into the background. 

It would be possible, in a systematic treatment of the subject, to 
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show how all the characteristic doctrines and rituals of the Christian 
Church are rooted in primitive magic. Here one example must suffice— 
the rite of baptism. 

In primitive thought all change is regarded as a process of dying and 
being born again. Birth and death are treated dialectically as insepar¬ 
able aspects of an eternal process of change. When a child is born, 
an ancestral spirit has died and been reborn in the child. When the 
child reaches puberty, it dies as a child and is bom again as a man or 
woman. When the adult dies, he is bom again as an ancestral spirit, 
to be reincarnated in due course in another new-born infant. Thus, 
primitive man did believe in immortality, but it was not the personal 
immortality of the Christian religion. It was something not unlike 
the scientific concept of the continuity of the species. 

All these changes had to be assisted by magic. Since the birth of a 
child was a death, and the death of an adult a birth, the rites of nativity 
and burial were essentially the same. Similarly, when a child reached 
the age of puberty, he was admitted to adult status by an initiation 
ceremony in which he pretended to die and be bom again from his 
mother’s womb. 

Besides birth, adolescence and death, common to all, there were 
other experiences, occasional or accidental, which were treated in the 
same way. It was a common practice for the tribe to replenish its 
numbers by adopting strangers, and the rite of adoption was identical 
with initiation. The stranger died as a stranger and was born again as 
a member of the tribe. Similarly, if a man fell sick, he was cured by a 
special initiation, thus becoming 4 a new man.’ Just as pollution was 
disease, and disease was death, so purification was regeneration, a 
renewal of life. 

In primitive society the ritual of initiation was designed to equip 
the adolescent physically, mentally and socially for full membership 
of the community. Its function was to provide the requisite training 
for ihe practical tasks of adult life. 

The Greek word for initiation, as used in the mysteries of Demeter 
and Dionysus, is a word which means properly 4 coming to maturity ’; 
and the Christian baptism—which of course was performed originally 
on adults—is a rite of regeneration: 

We yield thee hearty thanks, most merciful Father, that it hath 
pleased thee to regenerate this infant with thy Holy Spirit, to 
receive him for thine own child by adoption, and to incorporate 
him into thy holy Church. And humbly we beseech thee to grant 
that he being dead unto sin may live unto righteousness, and being 
buried with Christ in his death may also be partaker of his resur¬ 
rection; so that finally, with the residue of thy holy Church, he 
may inherit thine everlasting kingdom. 
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From this we see that in Christianity—and the same is true of other 
religions—the form of primitive initiation is taken over intact but 
charged with a new content. Primitive initiation was directed towards 
the practical task of preparing the adolescent for life in the real world. 
Baptism, like all religious rites of initiation, is directed towards pre¬ 
paring the candidate, not for this world but for the next, not for life 
but for death. The aspirations of the troubled and the heavy-laden— 
of all those whom the class struggle has humbled and oppressed— 
are turned away from the real world, in which they have been robbed 
of their birthright of the fatness of the earth, towards the vain hope 
of recovering their lost heritage in an illusory world to come. The 
birthright has become a deathright. Just as magic reflects man’s 
weakness in the face of nature, so religion reflects his weakness in the 
face of society. 
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5. EARLY CHRISTIANITY 


Under the Roman Empire the older slave states of Greece and the 
Near East, together with the less advanced communities of Gaul and 
Spain, were consolidated into a single imperial state, in which all the 
contradictions inherent in a slave economy were brought to a head. 

A slave was his master’s property, like his ass or his ox. He had no 
civic rights, no human rights. He was just a ' live tool.’ The whole 
of his surplus product was taken from him. At the existing level of 
production slave labour was more profitable than free labour. But, 
generally speaking, the slave had no incentive to increase his output 
or improve his skill. The result was that, so long as slaves were cheap, 
there was little scope for new inventions, both because there was no 
need for them and because the masters, who alone had leisure, lacked 
practical experience. And even after slave labour had ceased to pay, 
it was difficult to replace, because, being so inhuman, it had brought 
manual labour into general contempt. Thus, in the early centuries of 
our era, the Roman Empire entered on a period of slow economic 
decline and cultural and spiritual decay. 

Among the subject peoples were many which were only just emerging 
from primitive communism. A Spanish tribe, not yet in the clutches 
of Roman concessionaires, is thus described by a writer of the first 
century B.C.: 

They re-divide the land every year, each receiving a portion 
of the fruits, which are common property. Appropriation is 
punished by death. 

The same writer gives us a glimpse of conditions in the Spanish silver 
mines: 

The miners, who produce incredible profits for the owners, 
spend their lives underground, wearing and wasting their bodies 
day and night. Many die, their sufferings are so great. There is 
no relief, no respite from their labours. The hardships to which 
they are forced to submit by the overseer’s lash are so severe that, 
except for a few whose physical strength and moral courage 
enables them to hold out for a long time, they abandon life, 
because death seems preferable. 

Such men, robbed so recently of their birthright, would have been 
quick to respond to those words of St. Paul: 
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If ye live after the flesh, ye must die; but, if by the spirit ye 
mortify the deeds of the flesh, ye shall live . . . The Spirit himself 
beareth witness with our spirit, that we are children of God; and 
if children, then heirs, heirs of God, and joint heirs with Christ; 
if so be that we suffer with him, that we may be glorified with 
him. For we know that the whole of creation groaneth and 
travaileth together in pain until now. 

The profits made from the exploitation of slave labour were not re¬ 
invested in production, because, being fixed on a slave basis, the 
mode of production was incapable of expansion. They were simply 
spent. The ruling class entered on a career of disgusting luxury and 
extravagance, while the cosmopolitan Roman populace lived per¬ 
manently on the dole. The slaves did not, and could not, constitute a 
revolutionary class, because they did not represent a higher stage in 
the development of production. They were frequently goaded into 
revolt, but for personal emancipation, not for the revolutionary 
transformation of society, and their revolts were savagely suppressed. 
The force that overthrew the Empire did not come from them. It 
came from the far-flung frontiers, where the constant wars waged by 
the Roman ruling class were drawing the border peoples into the orbit 
of civilisation, teaching them Roman manners, customs, and arts, 
including the art of warfare, and showing them that for all its massive 
parade of pomp and power the Empire was inwardly rotten. The 
balance of forces slowly changed, and, when the barbarians went over 
to the offensive, the impoverished provincials welcomed them with 
open arms. 

As the Empire declined, people of all classes within it, oppressors 
as well as oppressed, were seized with a sense of futility, as if the whole 
world were sinking to extinction. They could not see the new world 
that was germinating out of the ruins of the old. Such conditions 
were exceptionally favourable to the growth of mystery religions, 
fanatical cults, obscurantist doctrines of all kinds. Christianity began 
as only one creed among many. Orphism, Mithraism, Manicheism, 
the mysteries of Attis and of Isis, were all founded on the same premiss 
—despair of this life and the hope of salvation in an imaginary hereafter. 

The earliest Christians were mainly poor freemen, freedmen, and 
slaves. That is apparent from the symbolism in which they expressed 
their faith. Crucifixion was the normal mode of executing criminals 
and slaves. Redemption denoted properly the action of a slave in 
purchasing his liberty, Christianity was not, even in those early days, 
a revolutionary movement. That, in the circumstances, was impossible. 
But it was progressive. The only progress possible at this stage was 
disintegration of the bonds that held the Empire together—the bond 
that tied the slave to his master and the bond that made the citizen a 
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loyal subject of the Emperor. The Christians never challenged the 
institution of slavery, and they rendered to Caesar the things that were 
Caesar’s, but they opened their ranks to slaves as well as freemen, 
and they refused to worship the Emperor, thereby challenging his 
secular authority. They were banned, hunted, jailed, tortured, flung to 
wild beasts to make a Roman holiday, and they faced death with 
indomitable courage and with a strength of conviction, which, though 
formulated in false beliefs, was justified by the event. The day of 
judgment was at hand—from the barbarians at the gates. 

Then, as the Empire crumbled, Christianity entered on its second 
phase, becoming in its turn a weapon of the ruling class. It absorbed 
some of its rivals, and it crushed the others as ruthlessly as it had been 
crushed itself. But it would be a mistake to suppose that in the ensuing 
epoch it became a reactionary force. On the contrary, in the formative 
period of feudalism it played a more constructive role than at any other 
time before or since. 

In Italy, long before the barbarian invasions, the Roman system of 
large-scale agriculture based on slave labour had ceased to be economic. 
The big estates were divided into small holdings, which were handed 
over to independent cultivators, who were tied to the soil and subjected 
to some form of fixed rent or tribute in kind. In other areas of Western 
Europe, less thoroughly Romanised, the barbarian conquerors re- 
populated the land with a peasantry of smallholders. These too were 
serfs, tied to the soil; but, unlike the slave, the serf surrendered only 
a portion of his surplus and had rights as well as obligations. The 
basic unit in these areas was the village community or manor, owned 
and ruled by a lord, whose status was derived ultimately from the 
tribal chieftaincy. The handicrafts were carried on by artisans organised 
in guilds. Slaves being no longer available, there was a shortage of 
labour, which placed a premium on skill. A number of labour-saving 
devices were introduced—the water-wheel, the windmill, the harness, 
the rudder; and in this way the technique of production was raised 
to a level at which slave labour ceased to be profitable. 

These developments were actively supported by the Church, not 
because the Church objected to the institution of slavery as such, but 
because the bishops and abbots were themselves feudal lords and 
therefore interested in exploiting to the full the cultivators and crafts¬ 
men who worked for them. Furthermore, by converting the pagans, 
they broke down the separatism of innumerable local and tribal 
cults, thereby fostering the growth of the modern European national¬ 
ities; and, being the only literate section of the community, they 
preserved and transmitted the traditions of Roman law, literature, and 
philosophy, embodying a large part of the cultural heritage of antiquity. 
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6. THE REFORMATION 


The capitalist system evolved out of feudalism with the growth of 
commodity production, which eventually reached the point at which 
labour-power itself was converted into a commodity. The wage- 
labourer is neither another man’s chattel, like the slave, nor tied to the 
soil, like the serf. He is nominally free. The serf, however, owns, at 
least in part, his means of production. The wage-labourer owns 
nothing at all except his capacity to work—his labour-power. It is this 
he sells to the capitalist. He has to sell it in order to live, and therefore 
in fact he is not free. 

The doctrines of the medieval Church provided divine sanction for 
the feudal order of society. They were designed to keep the peasantry 
in subjection and check the growth of trade. The pursuit of profit for 
its own sake was condemned as sinful. In the words of Gratian, who 
codified the canon law, 4 he who buys something in order to sell it 
unchanged at a profit is of the buyers and sellers who are cast out of 
God’s temple.’ Gratian held that private property itself was unjust: 
4 The use of all things in the world,’ he declared, 4 ought to be common.’ 
If it was not common, that was due to human frailty. Man had fallen 
from grace. The myth of the Fall and the doctrine of original sin 
embody in religious form a folk-memory of the beginning of the class 
struggle. 

Nevertheless, the growth of trade proved too strong for papal edicts 
and denunciations from the pulpit. Finding their progress blocked by 
ecclesiastical authority, the merchants reinforced their demand for 
free enterprise in the economic sphere with a demand for freedom of 
conscience in religion, and they denounced the corruption, luxury, and 
hypocrisy of the clergy. In this they had the support of the peasants. 
Europe entered on an epoch of religious insurrections. Some were 
spasmodic, others highly organised, but they all assumed the form of 
heresies directed against the theory and practice of the established 
Church. The leadership came usually from the bourgeoisie; the 
peasantry provided the mass basis; and from time to time there arose 
on the left wing of the movement a small number of visionary extre¬ 
mists, representing the proletariat of the future. 

In 1336 the English Parliament refused to pay the papal tribute, 
which was said to amount to four times the taxes paid to the Crown. 
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A few years later an Oxford professor named John Wycliffe began to 
preach that the true judge of the human conscience was not the Pope 
but God, and that the clergy should be subject to civil jurisdiction. 
Persecuted by the Church, he enjoyed the support of the yeomen 
and lesser gentry. He stood for the moderate element in the reform 
movement. The radical element, composed of the artisans and urban 
workers, was represented by the Lollards. Organised as ‘ poor 
brothers,’ they travelled the country demanding the abolition of tithes 
and the poll-tax and urging that ‘ all things under heaven ought to be 
common.’ Their agitation culminated in the Peasants’ Revolt of 1381, 
which threw the King and the clergy into a panic and was then treacher¬ 
ously crushed. After repudiating the promises extorted from him 
when the revolt was at its height, the King sent his troops into the 
country districts slaughtering the fugitives wherever they could be 
found, and, when the villagers protested, they were met with the 
retort, ‘ Serfs you are and serfs you shall remain.* 

Wycliffe believed that the people should be able to study the 
scriptures for themselves. He was the first of the English translators 
of the Bible, whose work is an enduring monument of their devotion 
to liberty. Of them Caudwell has well said: 

The English prose style as a simple and clear reality, fit for 
poetry, was written in the fear of death by heretics for whom it 
was a religious but also a revolutionary activity, demanding a 
bareness and simplicity which scorned all trifling ornament and 
convention. Nothing was asked of it but the truth. 

A generation later another university professor, John Huss, who 
had been deeply influenced by Wycliffe, began to preach against the 
Papacy in Bohemia. He was excommunicated and burnt at the stake. 
His death was the signal for a national revolt of the Czech people 
against the Germans, who dominated the economic life of the countiy 
and held all the key positions in the Church. The revolt comprised, 
on the one hand, the nobility and big bourgeoisie, centred in Prague, 
who coveted the landed and mineral wealth of the Church, and, on 
the other, the mass of the peasantry together with petty bourgeois 
and proletarian elements from the smaller towns. The leadership 
passed rapidly into the hands of the radicals, the Taborites, so called 
because they established in the mining town of Tabor a communist 
colony, which attracted heretics from all parts of Europe and was so 
well organised that for a generation it withstood all the assaults of its 
enemies—not only the German Catholics, but the Czech nobility and 
big bourgeoisie, who turned against the reform movement in face of 
the threat to private property. But it was a communism for con¬ 
sumption only, not of production, representing the most that could be 
attained with the undeveloped productive forces of the period; and 
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without common ownership of the means of production it was found 
impossible to maintain equality in the means of subsistence. It was a 
bold, but necessarily unsuccessful, bid to forestall the growth of 
capitalism. 

In Germany the struggle was fiercer and longer than anywhere. 
Of the two outstanding leaders, Martin Luther represented the 
bourgeoisie and the lower ranks of the nobility, Thomas Muenzer the 
peasantry and plebeians. Luther began as a radical. 4 It is not the 
peasants who have arisen against you,’ he declared to the barons and 
princes of the Church, ‘ but God himself who wishes to punish you 
for your misdeeds.’ The peasants took him at his word. All over 
Germany they rose in revolt, and before long their leaders were 
putting forward demands which aroused the same rage in Luther as 
they did in the Pope himself. He deserted his allies and called on the 
authorities to round up the insurgents and 4 strangle them like mad 
dogs.* 

Thomas Muenzer, a trained theologian, was closely associated with 
the Anabaptists. He had visited Bohemia and made contact there 
with the remnants of the Hussite movement. He denied the infallibility 
of the Scriptures, identified the Holy Spirit with human reason, 
declared that God’s kingdom was to be established on earth, not in 
heaven, and defined it as a society founded on common property and 
complete social equality. He was an able organiser and a born political 
leader. The story of the war he led—how he was denounced by Luther, 
and how, at the age of twenty-eight, after three years of fighting, he 
was arrested, tortured, and beheaded, is told in Engels’ book, The 
Peasant War in Germany . It shows how the idea of communism, 
which had been shattered by the growth of class society, lived on in 
the bosom of the Church. 

The ideals of Thomas Muenzer were not attained, and indeed were 
unattainable, but without the mass struggle of the peasantry which 
they inspired the German bourgeoisie would have been able to make 
no headway against the forces of feudal reaction. 
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7. THE ENGLISH REVOLUTION 


Meanwhile, in England the feudal system was being undei mined by 
the rapid development of capitalist relations. Serfdom had long been 
abolished, the tributes in kind being commuted into rents. During 
the sixteenth century large numbers of peasants were expropriated 
by means of enclosures, and their lands were turned over to pasture 
for the wool trade. The dispossessed peasants became a source of 
cheap labour for the merchants and manufacturers. At the beginning 
of the century one of the great feudal houses, the Tudors, had succeeded 
in establishing, with the support of the bourgeoisie, a highly centralised 
absolute monarchy, strong enough to defy the Pope. As the head of 
the newly constituted national church, Henry VIII renounced his 
allegiance to Rome, dissolved the monasteries, and confiscated the 
church lands, which were either retained by the Crown or sold to the 
bourgeoisie. The English reformation was thus an important step in 
the development of capitalism. But, although the Tudors enjoyed 
bourgeois support, they ruled as feudal lords. The bou r geoisie had 
yet to establish itself as the ruling class. 

Under James I, with the decline in the landed revenues of the Crown 
and the continual growth of expenditure, the monarchy became 
increasingly dependent on taxation, which of course fell mainly on the 
bourgeoisie. Through Parliament the bourgeoisie refused to vote the 
money asked of it and demanded an end to royal monopolies and other 
feudal interferences with trade. Under Charles I, in order to meet 
its opposition, the Crown turned for support to its old enemies, the 
remnants of the feudal lords, who still retained some power in the 
west and north. This was the struggle that culminated in the Civil 
War. It was fought in the name of religion. The Anglican Church, 
whose bishops were Crown nominees, found itself confronted with a 
number of new sects—Presbyterians, Independents, and Sectaries— 
which demanded democratic forms of religious worship. The real aim, 
however, was to win power for the bourgeoisie. That was perceived 
by James I, when he remarked, 4 No bishops, no king.’ In the sequel 
the monarchy was abolished and the Church was brought under 
Parliamentary control. 

The republicans, or Roundheads, drew their strength from an 
alliance between the big bourgeois gentry and the small tenant 
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farmers, urban workers, and aitisans, united in opposition to the 
tyrant, Charles I. After their victory the alliance broke down. The big 
bourgeoisie wanted to be free from feudal restrictions, free to develop 
capitalist property—free, in other words, to extend and intensify their 
exploitation of the peasants and workers. These were the Grandees, 
led by Cromwell. The Levellers, on the other hand, wanted a broad 
democratic republic, in which the franchise would be extended to the 
whole of the lower middle class. The more far-sighted among them 
perceived that true democracy was impossible without the abolition 
of private property. Among these were the Diggers, who started a 
communist colony in Surrey. 

Both parties expressed their aims in religious form, but the Diggers 
were forced by bitter experience to recognise that religion was in 
practice used to reconcile the poor to their poverty by pretending to 
them that it was the will of God. This is what their leader, Winstanley, 
wrote: 

This Divining Doctrine, which you call ‘ spiritual and heavenly 
things ’ is the thief and robber that comes to spoil the vineyard 
of a man’s peace, and does not enter at the door, but climbs up 
another way. . . . This divining spiritual doctrine is a cheat; 
for while men are gazing up to heaven, imagining after-happiness 
or fearing a hell after they are dead, their eyes are put out, and 
they see not what is their birthright, and what is to be done by 
them here on earth while they are living. This is the filthy dreamer 
and the cloud without rain. And indeed the subtle clergy do know 
that if they can but charm the people by their divining doctrine 
to look after heavenly riches and glory after they are dead, then 
they shall easily be the inheritors of the earth and have the 
deceived people to be theii servants. 

These words show that the workers who formed the Diggers’ move¬ 
ment were becoming class-conscious. 

The Diggers were defeated, and not many years later the Common¬ 
wealth was overthrown. But the restoration of the monarchy in 1660 
was very far from being a return to the status quo. It marked rather the 
consolidation of the permanent gains won by the revolution. The old 
feudal state had been smashed. The bourgeoisie was now in power. 
Charles II reigned by consent of Parliament. James II, it is true, 
attempted to re-establish absolutism, but the result was that he lost 
the crown, which was then conferred on a Dutchman who pledged 
himself to accept parliamentary control. 

Nevertheless, for thousands of nameless Levellers, imprisoned or 
driven into hiding, scattered, disheartened, despairing of their demo¬ 
cratic ideals, these were years of bitter disillusionment, from which 
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many of them sought refuge in religion. Among these was John Bunyan, 
a typical figure of his time. 

We do not know what Bunyan’s political opinions were, but he 
served in Cromwell’s army, and he belonged to that class of small 
tenant farmers from which the bulk of the Levellers were drawn. His 
family is first heard of as tenants of the Norman lord of Pulloxhill, 
and in 1548, when the first enclosures were eating up the common 
land, one Thomas Bunyan is recorded as having sold three roods of 
land at Harrowden. After that the family went steadily downhill, 
and Bunyan himself described it as belonging to ‘ that rank which is 
meanest and most despised of all the families in the land.’ 

Throughout his youth and early manhood he had been tormented 
with a temptation ‘ to sell Christ ’: 

The tempter came on me again, and that with a more grievous 
and dreadful temptation than before. And that was, to sell and part 
with this most blessed Christ, to exchange him for the things of 
life, for anything. . . . And though in my judgment I was 
persuaded that those who were once effectually in Christ, as I 
hoped, through his grace, I had seen myself, could never lose 
him for ever, ‘ for the land shall not be sold for ever, for the land 
is mine,’ saith God—yet it was a continual vexation to me that 
I should have so much as one thought within me against a Christ, 
a Jesus, that had done for me as he had done. . . . Sometimes it 
would run in my thoughts not so little as a hundred times together, 
Sell him, sell him, sell him . . . 

Concerning Esau’s selling of his birthright—that scripture 
would lie all day long, all the week long, yea, all the year long, in 
my mind, and hold me down, so that I could by no means lift up 
myself; for when I would strive to turn me to this scripture or 
that for relief, still that sentence would be sounding in me, ‘ For 
ye know how that afterward, when he would have inherited the 
blessing, he found no place of repentance, though he sought it 
carefully with tears.’ . . . The birthright signified regeneration 
and the blessing eternal inheritance. 

The mainspring of this spiritual conflict was of course that Bunyan 
was confronted with the very real temptation to abandon his faith and 
conform to the established Church. But it is more than that. It is the 
voice not merely of an individual but of a whole class; it is the bitter 
cry of generations of English peasants who had been forced to sell 
their birthright not in fantasy but in fact—their birthright of the fatness 
of the earth and plenty of corn and wine. 

In the end Bunyan found peace. He saw a vision of Christ at God’s 
right hand, and at the same time heard a voice ringing in his ears, ‘ Thy 
righteousness is in heaven.’ The struggle was over. The tempter did 
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not trouble him again. He had laid up his hopes in heaven. Even so, 
he had not surrendered to the oppressor—he had preserved the in¬ 
dependence of his spirit—and his Pilgrim's Progress remained an 
inspiration to generations of English workers and peasants, whose 
revolutionary vigour was to burst out afresh after the Industrial 
Revolution had precipitated a new economic and social upheaval. 
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8. THE MODERN PROLETARIAT 


The growth of industrial capitalism created an insatiable demand for 
cheap labour, which drew into the coalmines and cotton-mills the 
thousands of peasant families dispossessed by the enclosures, and 
there, toiling together in ever larger concentrations, they learnt, slowly 
at first and painfully, unity in action. They became conscious of 
themselves as a class. In addition, they were inspired to a new under¬ 
standing of their present state and future possibilities by the French 
Revolution of 1789, which brought to power, in the name of liberty, 
equality, and fraternity, the first avowedly atheistical government in 
history. In that revolution—the third great upsurge of the European 
bourgeoisie—the religious cloak was cast aside and the revolutionary 
aims were proclaimed for the first time in materialist terms, open and 
undisguised. 

For the vast majority of the English factory-workers Anglicanism, 
the smug religion of their oppressors, had no appeal. They flocked to 
the Methodist chapels, where they met as equals to ‘ cast their cares 
on God.’ In this way thousands of them were taught to read and write 
and trained in public speaking. As labour became more highly skilled, 
literacy became indispensable. The employers hoped, of course, that 
the workers would confine their reading to the Bible and propagate 
the Gospel, but before long many of them were studying the pamphlets 
and expounding the ideas of Tom Paine, Cobbett, and other radicals— 
men who were then denounced as ‘ democrats ’ with all the panic- 
stricken fury that is directed against ‘ communists ’ to-day. Neverthe¬ 
less, the general effect of Methodism and other Nonconformist move¬ 
ments was to retard the political development of the working class. 
One of the characteristics of the British labour movement, which 
becomes very clear when we compare it with that of France, Germany, 
and other continental countries, is its strong religious bias. Hence the 
unscientific, utopian conception of socialism which has dominated the 
rank and file of the Labour Party and left them disarmed in times of 
crisis, immobilised by a misplaced sense of loyalty to leaders who have 
been guilty of betrayal. 

In 1832 the new industrialist section of the bourgeoisie secured a 
reorganisation of the electoral system, which gave them for the first 
time the possibility of winning a measure of parliamentary repre¬ 
sentation proportionate to their strength in the country. But the 
franchise was still denied to the masses of the working-class. There 
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followed the Chartist movement, in which the British workers, who 
at that time led the world, organised themselves as an independent 
political force with the avowed objective of working-class power: 
‘ Political power our means, social happiness our end.’ The movement 
was crushed. With the fervent support of parson, minister, and priest, 
the Government broke up the workers’ meetings, arrested their leaders, 
and drove them back to the inhuman slavery of the factories. Forty 
years more of unremitting struggle were to follow before they won 
even the franchise. 

At the end of 1847, when the movement was nearly spent, an inter¬ 
national association of workers named the Communist League met 
secretly in London and instructed the young Marx and Engels to draw 
up a programme, which was published the following year as The 
Communist Manifesto. In it they wrote as follows: 

When people speak of ideas that revolutionise society, they do 
but express the fact that within the old society the elements of a 
new one have been created, and that the dissolution of the old 
ideas keep even pace with the dissolution of the old conditions 
of existence. 

When the ancient world was in its last throes, the ancient 
religions were overcome by Christianity. When Christian ideas 
succumbed in the eighteenth century to rationalist ideas, feudal 
society fought its death battle with the then revolutionary bour¬ 
geoisie. The ideas of religious liberty and freedom of conscience 
merely gave expression to the sway of free competition within the 
domain of knowledge. . . . 

The history of all past society has consisted in the development 
of class antagonisms, antagonisms that assumed different forms at 
different epochs. But whatever form they may have taken, one 
fact is common to all past ages, viz., the exploitation of one part 
of society by the other. No wonder, then, that the social conscious¬ 
ness of past ages, despite all the multiplicity and variety it displays, 
moves within certain common forms or general ideas, which 
cannot completely vanish except with the total disappearance of 
class antagonisms. 

The communist revolution is the most radical rupture with 
traditional property relations; no wonder that its development 
involves the most radical rupture with traditional ideas. 

The bourgeoisie denounce us as the enemies of civilisation. In so 
doing they tacitly identify civilisation with the privileges of their class. 
We are enemies of class privilege, because we believe that civilisation 
cannot be advanced, or even maintained, without putting an end to 
class exploitation. They denounce us as the enemies of religion. We 
are enemies of religion, in so far as they use it to deceive the people, 
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and we believe that with the disappearance of the class struggle man 
will outgrow his need for it, as indeed he is already doing in the Soviet 
Union; but we have always stood for freedom of religious worship, 
and we believe that, while Marxism involves a complete break with the 
ideas of all ruling classes, slave-owning, feudal, and bourgeois, it also 
embodies all that is best in the teaching of the early Christians, Tabor- 
ites, Lollards, Anabaptists, and other heretics and dissenters who 
have suffered persecution for daring to demand social justice. Marxism 
takes over all their ideals and aspirations and plants them foursquare 
on the earth as a fully conscious, political, scientific objective. We 
believe as firmly as any Christian in justice, truth, and the good life; 
but for us these things are not eternal verities laid up in heaven to be 
sought by withdrawing from the real world; rather, they are the hard- 
won treasures, which man himself has accumulated, and is still adding 
to and enriching, in his perpetual struggle to master nature and society. 
We do not believe that man can improve his lot by bowing down before 
an imaginary divinity, omnipotent and inscrutable; rather, the 
supreme being for man is man himself. In so far as he is unable to 
understand the conditions of his existence, he is their slave and can 
only dream of being free. In so far as he understands them, he is 
capable of mastering them and so of becoming really free. Freedom is 
not to be found in striving to escape from the real world, but in 
grappling with it and conquering it. Marxism, which, while asserting 
the dependence of spirit on matter, proclaims the capacity of the 
human spirit to master matter, is the only system of beliefs which 
recognises without limitation or reserve the infinite potentialities of 
the human personality. Our faith in human nature is unbounded: 

I have given you, Adam, no fixed abode, or distinctive shape, 
or special function, so that you might be free to choose whatever 
abode, shape and function you thought best. I have set you in the 
middle of the universe so as to make it easier for you to survey it. 
I have made you a being neither celestial nor terrestrial, neither 
mortal nor immortal, so that you might model for yourself, like 
a sculptor, whatever form you preferred. You have the power to 
sink to the level of the beasts or to raise yourself up to the divine. 
That was written by Pico della Mirandola, one of the great figures of 
the Renaissance. The idea was common among the intellectuals of 
that time, when the bourgeoisie was a revolutionary class. To-day they 
have repudiated it. But the idea itself is irrepressible. It lives on in 
Marxism, which is the new humanism of the new renaissance. The new 
humanism is socialist humanism, which both preserves the riches of 
bourgeois humanism and adds to them its own riches, released by the 
abolition of die class struggle and the consequent liberation of man¬ 
kind. 
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9. COMMUNIST MORALITY 


• Our morality,* said Lenin, ‘ is deduced from the class struggle of the 
proletariat.’ The bourgeois moralists are outraged. This, they declare, 
is a denial of moral values, and, since they deny moral values, com¬ 
munists are immoral. 

We do not deny that there are moral values, but we do deny that 
they are eternal. They are a product of social evolution. Just as 
human society has evolved out of animal life through savagery into 
civilisation, so ideas of good and evil, right and wrong, truth and 
falsehood have been formed and developed in men’s minds, then- 
development being determined at each stage by the development of 
society itself. 

May we not say that such virtues as honesty, fair dealing, toleration 
are valid for all stages of society and therefore eternal ? We may say 
so, but it does not get us very far. Isolated from the social life out of 
which they have been generated, they become meaningless abstractions; 
and, as soon as we examine them in actual operation, they reveal 
significant contradictions. Is it honest to live on the fruits of another 
man’s labour ? What is a fair deal ? Should we tolerate crime ? What 
is crime ? Is anti-semitism a crime ? Is communism a criminal con¬ 
spiracy ? Is the proletariat justified, after winning power, in crushing 
the attempts of saboteurs or provocateurs to restore capitalism ? All 
these questions reveal a conflict of class interests. They cannot be 
judged without reference to the class struggle. 

In each phase of class society the ruling class has established a 
distinctive moral code, which protects and perpetuates its privileges 
by investing them with an apparently absolute or eternal value. The 
moral code of ancient society was founded on the assumption that 
slaves were naturally inferior to freemen. This code was no more 
eternal than ancient society, though the assumption of natural infer¬ 
iority lingered on, wherever slavery persisted, and still survives in 
bourgeois ideology as a justification for exploiting the colonial peoples, 
whose condition is little better than slavery. The moral code of feudal¬ 
ism was founded on the assumption that the serfs, though accepted as 
God’s children along with the nobility, had been assigned by God to 
an inferior earthly station. The feudal code was overthrown in its 
turn by the capitalist code, based on the bourgeois conception of 
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individual liberty, which leaves the capitalists free to appropriate the 
surplus value produced by the workers. The oourgeoisie cannot deny 
that the moral values of ancient society and feudal society have been 
superseded, but they dare not admit that the moral values of capitalist 
society are also destined to be superseded, because that would deprive 
their class power of its moral basis. 

Feudal morality was an advance on that of ancient society, just as 
bourgeois morality is on feudal, because, in theory as in practice, each 
successive phase in the evolution of society has extended the scope of 
human freedom; but they all have this in common, that they leflect 
the outlook of a society divided into classes. In the same way com¬ 
munist morality reflects the outlook of a society in which the working 
class has established itself as the ruling class—the dictatorship of the 
proletariat; but this is a transitional stage leading directly to com¬ 
munism, in which there will be no classes. Such being the historical 
destiny of the proletariat, its distinctive morality marks an incom¬ 
parably greater advance than any of those preceding it. It constitutes 
a challenge so clear, so consistent, so compelling that the bourgeoisie 
can resist it only by the most revolting brutality and hypocrisy. 

Is it not brutality to condemn, as capitalism condemns, generation 
after generation of the nation’s children to grow up in dirt and disease 
in the slums of London and Glasgow ? And even these are nothing 
to the native quarters of Jamaica, Durban, Singapore, and other cities 
inhabited by ‘ backward ’ peoples whom we have undertaken to make 
fit for civilised life. Is it not hypocrisy to preach about the dignity of 
woman and the sanctity of the family under a system which breeds 
prostitution and crime and demoralises and desecrates all family 
relationships ? Further, is it not treachery to pretend to those struggling 
to live in such conditions that they can be set right by any other means 
than the overthrow of the class which creates them, tolerates them, and 
profits from them ? And is there any nobler cause to which a man 
may dedicate himself than the liberation of these millions of mankind ? 

It is in the light of these considerations that we must define the 
difference between communist morality and bourgeois morality. To 
quote again from Lenin: 

When people talk to us about morality: we say, For the com¬ 
munist, morality consists entirely of compact, united discipline 
and conscious mass struggle against the exploiters. We do not 
believe in eternal morality, and we expose all the fables about 
morality. Morality serves the purpose of helping human society 
to rise to a higher level and to abolish the exploitation of labour.... 

The old society was based on the principle: ‘ Rob or be robbed, 
work for others or make others work for you, be a slave-owner or 
a slave.’ Naturally, people brought up in such a society imbibe 
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with their mother’s milk, so to speak, the psychology, the habit, 
the concept : 4 Either a slave-owner or a slave, or a small owner, 
a small employee, a small official, an intellectual—in short, a 
man who only looks after himself and does not care a scrap about 
anyone else.’ I own this plot of land and I do not care a scrap about 
anyone else. If the others starve, all the better, the more will 
I be able to get for my grain. I have a job as a doctor, or an engineer, 
or a teacher, or a clerk, and I do not care a scrap about anyone 
else. Perhaps, if I toady to and please the powers that be, I shall 
keep my job and even climb up into the ranks of the bourgeoisie. 
A communist cannot have such a psychology and such senti¬ 
ments. . . . 

The old society was based on the oppression of all the workers 
and peasants by the landlords and capitalists. We had to destroy 
this, we had to overthrow this; but for this we had to create 
unity. God will not create such unity. This unity could be created 
only by the factories and works, only by the proletariat, trained 
and roused from its age-long slumber; only when that class was 
formed did the mass movement begin which led to what we see 
now—the victory of the proletarian revolution in one of the 
weakest countries of the world, a country which for three years 
has repelled the attacks of the bourgeoisie of the whole world. 
And we see that the proletarian revolution is growing all over the 
world. We now say, on the basis of experience, that only the prole¬ 
tariat could create the compact force that could assume the 
leadership of the disunited and scattered peasantry and with¬ 
stand all the attacks of the exploiters. Only this class can help 
the toiling masses to unite, rally, defend against all attacks, 
completely consolidate and construct, communist society. 

That is why we say that for us there is no such thing as morality 
taken outside of human society. Such a morality is a fraud. For 
us, morality is subordinated to the interests of the class struggle of 
the proletariat. 

With these burning words spoken by the leader of the first prole¬ 
tarian revolution to an audience of young Russian workers in 1920 
let us compare the appeal made by one of our own revolutionary poets 
to the English workers just a hundred years before: 

What is Freedom ?—ye can tell 
That which slavery is, too well— 

For its very name has grown 
To an echo of your own. 
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’Tis to work and have such pay 
As just keeps life from day to day 
In your limbs, as in a cell 
For the tyrants’ use to dwell. 

So that ye for them are made 
Loom, and plough, and sword, and spade. 
With or without your own will bent 
To their defence and nourishment. . . . 

’Tis to let the Ghost of Gold 
Take from Toil a thousandfold 
More than e’er its substance could 
In the tyrannies of old. 

Paper coin—that forgery 
Of the title deeds which ye 
Hold to something of the worth 
Of the inheritance of Earth. 

’Tis to be a slave in soul 
And to hold no strong control 
Over your own wills, but be 
All that others make of ye. . . . 

What art thou. Freedom ? O, could slaves 
Answer from their living graves 
This demand, tyrants would flee 
Like a dream’s dim imagery. . . . 

For the labourer thou art bread. 

And a comely table spread 
From his daily labour come 
To a neat and happy home. 

Thou art clothes, and fire, and food 
For the trampled multitude— 

No, in countries that are free 
Such starvation cannot be 
As in England now we see. 

To the rich thou art a check. 

When his foot is on the neck 
Of his victim, thou dost make 
That he treads upon a snake. 
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Thou art Justice—ne’er for gold 
May thy righteous laws be sold 
As laws are in England—thou 
Shield’st alike the high and low. 

Thou art Wisdom—Freemen never 
Dream that God will damn for ever 
All who think those things untrue 
Of which Priests make such ado. 

Thou art Peace—never by thee 
Would blood and treasure wasted be 
As tyrants wasted them, when all 
Leagued to quench thy flame in Gaul. 

Ye who suffer woes untold, 

Or to feel or to behold. 

Your lost country bought and sold 
With a price of blood and gold— 

Let a vast assembly be, 

And with great solemnity 

Declare with measured words that ye 

Are, as God has made ye, free. 
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10. CONCLUSION 


In his conception of liberty Shelley is at one with Lenin, though he 
believed it could be won by passive resistance, as some Christians do 
to-day; but others, especially after the experience of the world struggle 
against fascism, agree with us that, if men are to become free, they 
must act. With all these we are eager to co-operate. To let theoretical 
differences stand in the way of common action would be worse than 
folly, when so much is at stake. At the same time we are always 
ready to discuss those differences. What do they amount to ? The 
crux of the matter, it seems to me, is contained in those words written 
by the Diggers’ leader, Winstanley, about 4 the divining doctrine.’ 
Let me conclude by quoting what Engels says on the subject in the 
last chapter of Anti-Diihring: 

All religion is nothing but the fantastic reflection in men’s 
minds of those external forces which control their daily life, a 
reflection in which the terrestrial forces assume the form of 
supernatural forces. In the beginnings of history it was the forces 
of nature which were at first so reflected, and in the course of 
further evolution they underwent the most manifold and varied 
personifications among the various peoples. . . . But it is not 
long before, side by side with the forces of nature, social forces 
begin to be active; forces which present themselves to man as 
equally extraneous and at first equally inexplicable, dominating 
them with the same apparent necessity as the forces of nature 
themselves. The fantastic personifications, which at first only 
reflected the mysterious forces of nature, at this point acquire 
social attributes, become representatives of the forces of history. 
At a still further stage of evolution, all the natural and social 
attributes of the innumerable gods are transferred to one almighty 
- god, who himself once more is only the reflex of the abstract man. 
Such was tfie origin of monotheism, which was historically the 
last product of the vulgarised philosophy of the later Greeks and 
found its incarnation in the exclusively national god of the Jews, 
Jehovah. In this convenient, handy and readily adaptable form, 
religion can continue to exist as the immediate—that is, the 
sentimental—form of men’s relation to the extraneous natural and 
social forces which dominate them, so long as men remain under 
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the control of those forces. We have already seen, more than 
once, that in existing bourgeois society men are dominated by 
the economic conditions created by themselves, by the means of 
production which they themselves have produced, as if by an 
extraneous force. The actual basis of religious reflex action 
therefore continues to exist, and with it the religious reflex itself. 
And though bourgeois political economy has given a certain 
insight into the casual basis of this domination by extraneous 
forces, this makes no essential difference. Bourgeois economics 
can neither prevent crises in general, nor protect the individual 
capitalists from losses, bad debts and bankruptcy, nor secure the 
individual workers against unemployment and destitution. It is 
still true that man proposes and God (that is, the extraneous 
force of the capitalist mode of production) disposes. Mere know¬ 
ledge, even if it went much further and deeper than that of bour¬ 
geois economic science, is not enough to bring social forces under 
the control of society. What is above all necessary for this is a 
social act. And when this act has been accomplished, when 
society, by taking possession of all means of production and 
using them on a planned basis, has freed itself and all its members 
from the bondage in which they are at present held by these means 
of production which they themselves have produced but which 
now confront them as an irresistible extraneous force; when 
therefore man no longer merely proposes but also disposes—only 
then will the last extraneous force which is still reflected in religion 
vanish; and with it will also vanish the religious reflection itself, 
for the simple reason that theie will then be nothing left to reflect. 
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